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ABSTRACT 



A case study was made of the participation and results of 
participation in an adult basic education (ABE) class by an African American 
student in her mid-40s. The woman had been a janitor and was promoted to 
supervisor of 17 custodial employees in building management. She attended ABE 
classes for 3 years. During this time, she advanced through several levels of 
the Learning Unlimited Program. She was especially good in reading, and had 
some skills in writing; she struggled more in mathematics. She worked hard in 
class and seemed to enjoy being there. Her supervisor reported that her 
skills and self-esteem had improved. Toward the end of the 3 years, however, 
as a result of the strain associated with maintaining a full-time job, 
raising a child, and personal problems, the woman stopped attending the 
literacy classes. Despite her previous good attendance, she had not made 
enough progress to go on to a high school equivalency program, nor had she 
incorporated all the literacy skills she had learned into daily life. It was 
thought that she might have been helped more by a more contextual and less 
skill-based curriculum, if such a program had been available. Case studies 
such as this can be used to evaluate literacy education efforts and make 
appropriate policy reforms. (KC) 
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Connections 



A Case Study Perspective on Policy and 
Practice in Adult Learning 

by John Sabatini 



lulmdncliou 

Adult basic education (ABE) in the 
United States is a patchwork of federal, 
state, and local programs, aimed toward 
helping individuals and families acquire 
the skills they need to obtain and hold 
remunerative jobs, manage their homes, 
and participate fully in community and 
civic affairs. National surveys such as the 
National Adult Literacy Survey (NALS; 
Kirsch, Jungeblut, Jenkins, & Kolstad, 
1993) and the National Evaluation of 
Adult Education Programs (NEAEP; 
Development Associates, Inc., 1992, 

1993), along with others on a smaller 
scale, offer one set of perspectives on a 
highly complex and distributed education- 
al system that, unlike the elementary/sec- 
ondary system, lacks a substantial infra- 
structure. 

For policy formation, however, these 
data are incomplete. They do not reveal 
how policy is transformed into practice. 
That transformation is, in part, determined 
by the conditions under which adult litera- 
cy programs operate, the characteristics of 
those adults who attend, and the manner 
in which students encounter instruction. 
What policies might induce more adults 
in need to attend programs, improve the 
efficiency of instruction and its outcomes, 
or better serve the needs of families and 
employers cannot be determined from 
these survey results. One needed comple- 
ment to the available data is a perspective 
from the side of the learner and the 
instructor. The case history reported here 
provides that perspective. It originates in a 



Case Study Group, composed of adult lit- 
eracy instructors, researchers, and gradu- 
ate students, that met monthly in northern 
Delaware from April 1993 until June 
1994. 

In the case described in this article, 
learning issues comprise the core of the 
discussion. Information about the individ- 
ual's home, work, and personal situation 
is offered when it is relevant to teaching 
and learning. The author has tried not to 
stress this side of the adult literacy story, 
however, because it can too easily obscure 
all other aspects of the students' activities. 
That is, although the researchers are deal- 
ing with human beings who, in some 
cases, have difficult challenges in their 
personal lives, the goal is to discover how 
much they learned from adult literacy 
instruction and why. The style of this case 
history falls somewhere between that used 
by Monroe ( 1928) and that used by both 
Johnston (1985) and the Center for 
Literacy Studies (1992). Although there is 
interest in both diagnosis and remediation 
(as in the former collection) and in the 
affective aspects of reading failure (as in 
the latter two), the researchers are also 
concerned with classroom procedures, 
with resource allocation, and with policy 
issues. 

If there is a principle that has guided 
the development of this written case, then 
it is one that derives from a diagnostic and 
remediation instructional model, and a 
learning context in which instructional 

* This article is excerpted from NCAL techni- 
cal report TR96-07. 

(continued on page 2) 
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Case Study. . . • 

(continued from page 1) 

goals are the central focus. By concentrat- 
ing on these aspects, the authors of the 
study do not mean to ignore the importance 
of issues like student anxiety, attributions, 
self-confidence, and motivation. All of these 
must be attended to in an effective learning 
environment, and many are discussed in the 
case presented, but they are not seen as the 
goals of adult basic education. Stated differ- 
ently, the perspective is that most adults can 
learn basic reading, writing, and mathemat- 
ics, regardless of their entry level abilities, 
and that classes exist to achieve these goals. 
There should be little satisfaction, therefore, 
in a situation where, after a year or more of 
instruction, the only tangible change is a 
purported increase in self-confidence by the 
learner or a more positive attitude toward 
literacy. Significant improvements in learn- 
ing as a result of adult literacy instruction, 
however, are difficult to find (Venezky, 
Bristow, & Sabatini, 1993). 

Case study: Ms. A 

At the beginning of this study, Ms. A 
represented the positive reality of adult liter- 
acy instruction. A healthy, African 
American woman in her mid-forties, she 
was employed full-time as a supervisor and 
building manager of 17 custodial workers. 
She had recently been promoted from jani- 
tor, and she enjoyed strong support from her 
supervisor, coworkers, family, and friends 
for furthering her education, in a company 
newsletter dated July 1993, Ms. A’s supervi- 
sor wrote about her: “She has been enrolled 
in night courses for over two years and has 
not only gained the knowledge associated 
with schooling, but her self-esteem, self- 
confidence, and overall outlook on life has 
[sic] improved.” Ms. A wrote in a class 
writing exercise, “My attitude in the past 
towards education was very poor, but I have 
reached a point in my life when I’m looking 
forward to continuing my education.” 
Enrollment in an ABE class was a first step 
toward her long-term goal, completion of a 
high school diploma or a GED certificate. 

Background 

Ms. A left school in the 10th grade, at 
the same time that she decided to move out 
of her home and lead an independent life. 
She now has a 12-year-old daughter. Her lit- 
eracy habits appear to be in transition. On 
one hand, she says she likes to read and 
always has, but she is an occasional, not a 
regular, reader. For book and magazine 






reading, she prefers the Bible and Reader's 
Digest. Newspaper reading is more regular, 
but is limited primarily to the obituaries and 
local events. 

Literacy program 

The evening ABE class that Ms. A 
attends meets in the YMCA of a medium 
size urban area for two hours on each of 
two weeknights. The instructor has been 
teaching adult education classes since 1978. 
He holds a BS in psychology and an MS in 
counseling psychology. (Ten or fewer stu- 
dents attend any given session.) Although 
each student works at his or her level and 
concentrates on the skills most needed, all 
derive their skill work from an individual 
skills prescription program called Learning 
Unlimited, which has mastery tests and 
workbooks. 1 

When students come to class, they 
check their personal folders or check with 
the instructor to find out what specific 
workbook tasks or mastery tests they are 
assigned. When a workbook exercise or 
mastery test is completed, it is brought to 
the instructor who grades it, while the stu- 
dent observes, and gives suggestions for 
doing the items that were worked incorrect- 
ly. Results are placed in the student’s file. 
Sometimes, more practice is recommended. 
Mastery tests usually consist of 10 to 15 
short-answer or multiple-choice items, all 
similar to those in the workbook. 

If the student passes a mastery test, he 
or she can proceed to the next objective. If 
not, more practice is usually prescribed. 
Mastery tests are not timed and may be 
started at the end of one class and complet- 
ed at the end of another. Within the com- 
plete Learning Unlimited Program, skills 
are grouped by level (A, B, C, etc.), and 
within level by skill domain (e.g., decoding, 
literal comprehension, whole number opera- 
tions, problem solving). Each level also has 
a diagnostic test that is used to decide 
which skills need to be worked on and re- 
tested. At Level B, where Ms. A was work- 

( continued on next page) 

1 Learning Unlimited is required by the State 
Office of Adult Education for individualized skill 
instruction and is , therefore, used in the majority 
of state-funded programs. Since it was used in all 
of the programs ivported on here, and was the 
only complete program in use, it comes under 
considerable j'* winy in this article. The author 
does not intend, however, that any of these com- 
ments, positive or negative, be taken as conclu- 
sive evaluations of the program. The concern is 
only with the appropriateness of the program for 
the specific cases reported here and not with its 
merits relative to other available programs. 
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ing in the early spring of 1992, decoding 
has 9 subskills or objectives; structural 
analysis, 6; vocabulary, 1; literal compre- 
hension, 3; paragraph writing, 1; numbers 
and numeration, 3; whole number opera- 
tions, 23; and problem solving, 2. 

Although students work independently 
in the class, there is an air of camaraderie 
and purpose in the room. Students greet 
each other upon entering class, conversa- 
tions within class are spoken in a normal 
voice, and most students work steadily from 
entry to exit without a break. Some of the 
more outgoing students, like Ms. A, may 
make comments to the entire class during 
an evening; most, however, work quietly. 
The instructor exhibits great patience, work- 
ing with students one at a time, trying to 
reach everyone in an evening session. 

Skill learning 

Ms. A’s reading skills were above aver- 
age for adults returning for ABE instruction. 
Her oral reading was generally fluent and 
her recognition vocabulary was good. 
According to the Learning Unlimited 
Mastery Tests (Level B), she knew the basic 
phonics elements (consonants, blends, 
digraphs, etc.), but not some of the word- 
based skills (affixed words, possessive 
nouns, and syllables). She also failed to 
master two of the three subtests for literal 
comprehension at this level (details and fol- 
lowing directions). It is difficult to deter- 
mine, however, how much of her difficulty 
derived from the testing paradigms used and 
how much from the skill content. 

In contrast, her writing is replete with 
logical and grammatical error — over and 
above omissions and verb usages that may 
derive from Black dialect (e.g., “you be 
doing a good job,” “some crimes may not 
been helped”). Her punctuation is erratic, 
especially commas. She shows little evi- 
dence, furthermore, of self-editing. The 
overall impression of her writing, however, 
is that, with frequent writing and rewriting, 
significant improvements would occur. 

Ideas are usually expressed clearly, para- 
graphs usually start with strong topic sen- 
tences, and personal letters end with appro- 
priate concluding sentences. Composition 
needs improvement, nevertheless, as does 
coherence. 

Mathematics has been the most chal- 
lenging area for Ms. A, and her progress 
has been slow although she spends the 
majority of her class time on this subject. 
Her instructor’s notes for February and 



early March 1994 mentioned general con- 
centration problems as well as difficulties 
with specific tasks such as borrowing in 
subtraction. Verbal instructions and proce- 
dures seemed to help her the most; when 
she could rehearse a list of steps and then 
practice them by herself, she seemed not 
only to do her best work but also to show 
the most confidence in her own abilities. 

Beginning at the end of March and 
continuing through spring and summer, Ms. 
A began to experience health problems and 
unspecified other problems at home. From 
the end of March until the 22nd of June, 
when she decided to drop out of the class, 
she attending only 5 of 15 class sessions. 

On May 20, her instructor noted that she 
“seems to be losing steam, which may be as 
a result of personal problems at home. This 
is part of the reason for most of her 
absences.” 

Further clouding the positive picture 
that was presented at the beginning of this 
vignette was a sense that, on the one hand, 
Ms. A was feeling that she wasn’t progress- 
ing fast enough toward her goals, but, on 
the other hand, she appeared unwilling to 
consider advancing to adult high school 
classes. The latter attitude is discussed by 
her instructor in a journal entry of March 
28: “Discussed eventually moving to 
[XXX] High School. She wanted to stay 
where she is. My feeling is that [Ms. A], 
and a number of other students become so 
complacent. ..in this type of setting they fear 
the thought of leaving.” How much of this 
feeling of lack of sufficient progress was a 
result of the personal problems she was suf- 
fering at the time and how much was a 
result of the continual struggle with mathe- 
matics and writing cannot be determined 
from the available evidence. 

Surprisingly, throughout the period 
when her attendance was so spotty, when 
she did come to class, she tended to work 
hard, and she did manage to pass several 
Learning Unlimited mastery tests, particu- 
larly in reading skills. In mathematics and 
writing she continued to struggle, although 
some bright spots were recorded. However, 
after the preceding class (May 9), it was 
recorded that she “has difficulty putting her 
thoughts accurately on paper..., Progress is 
being made slowly. She needs to continue 
to write more. She tends to dread this activi- 
ty due to her awareness that it takes time ” 

In mathematics, her work was even less 
rewarding. 



Conclusions 

In retrospect, there are two sides to Ms. A’s 
story. On one hand, she managed to attend 
an ABE program regularly for almost three 
years, and progressed across several levels 
of the Learning Unlimited skills program. 
Her literacy habits outside of class were 
increasing. Her supervisor observed a posi- 
tive change in her self-esteem and self-con- 
fidence. Yet, she has not reached her goal of 
completing her high school education or 
obtaining a GED certificate, and her contin- 
uation in the ABE program is in doubt. 2 
Conflicts at home and the effects of full 
work days, at least on the surface, were 
draining whatever energy she had; learning 
progress was being made ever more slowly. 

One might also question whether or 
not a skills-based program was the best pre- 
scription for Ms. A. The language-arts exer- 
cises seldom gave her any challenge, but 
her performance level in reading was far 
above the basic-skills level, and she proba- 
bly would have benefited more from holis- 
tic tasks. Particularly in writing, she needed 
more practice in composing longer works 
(letters, reports, short essays, etc.). She also 
needed to I earn how to proof her own work 
and to do second and third drafts. At several 
points, her instructor did suggest that she 
keep a journal, but there is no evidence that 
she ever did this. His other attempts to 
encourage her to write more also failed. 

Only in mathematics was skill practice 
clearly needed, but, even here, more applied 
problems might have led to higher motiva- 
tion to leam. Perhaps her abilities in reading 
could have been used to advance her mathe- 
matics and writing. Giving her contextual- 
ized, applied tasks may have helped her not 
only with these areas but also with moving 
toward more self-directed learning. One of 
the biggest dangers of strict skills-based 
programs for adults is that they seldom 
encourage independent learning and teach 
few, if any, study skills. 

These concerns about skill-based pro- 
grams are mostly speculations, however, 
and they assume the availability of curricu- 
lar materials, diagnostic testing, and instruc- 
tor time that were not available in Ms. A’s 

(continued on page 4) 

2 Ms. A enrolled in the Jail of 1994 in the same pro- 
gram she had been attending . but she continued to 
have i noble ms with her health as welt as family 
problems , and her attendance was extremely limit- 
ed. From October 1994 until the middle of 
January 1995, she attended fewer than three 
classes. 
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Case Study. . . 

(continued from page 3) 

class. There is no guarantee, furthermore, 
that had a more functional context course 
been selected, Ms. A would still be attend- 
ing regularly or making faster progress. 

Adult literacy programs are not enti- 
tlements, nor are they social support sys- 
tems, nor are they the leading edge of a 
national lifelong learning program. They 
are funded to provide the basic education- 
al skills required for successful integration 
into modern society. To achieve this mis- 
sion, they need to be structured in a man- 
ner conducive to adult learning. Support 
services are also required to alleviate a 
variety of barriers to full participation by 
the target population, such as transporta- 
tion and childcare assistance, job counsel- 
ing, and vision and hearing screening. But 
programs must also be educationally 
sound if they are to succeed, and it is 
doubtful that very many programs will 
meet the expectations of their sponsors 
when critical educational decisions are 
primarily made by the participants rather 
than the instructors and administrators. In 
the translation of legislation into policy, 
and policy into practice, adult literacy 
programs in the United States may have 
strayed from the most direct route to 
learning achievement. 
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